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THE STATUS AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
John C. Gerber* 


In many ways the outlook for our profession is encouraging. 
Teachers of English have a somewhat improved social and eco- 
nomic status, fewer restrictions on their private lives, more 
sources of professional know-how, and stronger and more influ- 
ential professional organizations. But the situation is far from 
ideal, and instead of exulting over the improvements we have 
achieved I propose in this discussion to consider some of the 
criticisms that we all still face. 

What does the public really think of us? Judging from Mrs. 
Gurney, the English teacher on the Mr. Peepers TV program, 
it thinks us bumbling and sentimental. We feel, but we don’t 
think. We’re lovable but stupid. We don’t even possess practical 
wisdom enough to know that eclipses should be viewed through 
dark glasses. To a certain extent, I suspect, we must admit that 
there are grounds for this impression. We do, some of us, sen- 
timentalize over our favorite poets, seek themes on our favorite 
topics, and give good grades for prejudices that correspond with 
our own. 

The second general impression of English teachers is that 
we are pedants. All of us have had the experience of being in- 
troduced as an English teacher and hearing the other person 
say, “Oh, an English teacher! I’ll have to watch my grammar.” 
Even those who write the scripts for Miss Brooks, certainly the 
most delightful English teacher on TV, show her to be essentially 
pedantic when she is performing as English teacher. Her teach- 
ing consists largely of having students memorize long and dreary 
rules about such things as the gerund. Again we must admit 
there are some grounds for this impression. Frequently we do 
have students memorize rules for the sake of memorizing rules, 
learn syntactical distinctions that are of no conceivable value to 
the average student, teach esoteric bits of literary lore, and in 
general confuse minutize with our main job, which is to give 
students meaningful experience in communication. 

The third impression about English teachers, one that em- 
braces the preceding two, is that we are ineffective—that we are 
not really teaching students to read, write, and speak well. Look, 
for example, at the furor over Why Johnny Can’t Read. If many 
were not troubled about our techniques, this book would have 
died an early and well-deserved death. But many are willing to 
believe its misrepresentations because they are already convinced 
that somehow we are not teaching their children so well as they 
were taught. 





*University of Iowa. President, National Council of Teachers of English. Summary of an 
address given at the 1955 Summer Workshop of the New York State English Council, at 
Cornell University. 
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Now if we are less effective than we should be, it seems clear 
that we are not wholly to blame, that society itself is partly at 
fault. There are, of course, the obvious matters of over-crowding, 
low salaries, and heavy loads. But what I have in mind more spe- 
cifically here is the misconception the public has about the na- 
ture of the English teacher’s work. There are many who feel 
that with a little instruction (particularly of the kind they used 
to get) Johnny’s communication will come out sparkling and 
clear. What they don’t realize is that the English teacher is 
dealing with language habits, and that these habits have been 
ingrained by the parents and the community and given sanction 
by them. The exasperating position of the English teacher, 
therefore, is that he is frequently criticized for being ineffective 
by the very persons who make effective outcomes almost impos- 
sible. 

Just among ourselves, however, we must admit that we can 
be more effective than we are. We are, for example, too lax in 
research. Too many of our articles are testimonials rather than 
reports of controlled experiments. And too often we fail to fol- 
low the results of research when they conflict with our own 
prejudices. 

Frequently we fail, too, to accept the totality of the student’s 
world of communication. Like those who attacked printing in 
the days of manuscript, some of us are now attacking radio and 
television as being media of communication unworthy of intel- 
ligent attention. Yet in ignoring radio and television we are 
simply cutting ourselves out of part of the student’s world of 
communication, and missing opportunities to make connections 
between these media and the medium of printing which we pre- 
fer. It need not be added that we are missing opportunities, also, 
to improve the student’s taste for radio and television programs. 

We are needlessly ineffective, too, when we fail to adapt our 
teaching insofar as possible to the individual student. In today’s 
larger classes individualized instruction and the use of differen- 
tiated materials are more difficult than ever to achieve. But as 
we well know, the students—particularly the good students—are 
not nearly so likely to improve when treated in the mass as they 
are when treated as individuals. We need to got over the notion 
that there is any concept which is indispensable for all students, 
even Silas Marner! Experiences need to be adjusted so that each 
student will have those which for him are useful, challenging, 
and susceptible of accomplishment. 

Individualization of training need not depend upon an elab- 
orate reorganization of the school’s curriculum; it is something 
that the individual teacher can achieve in many small ways with 
his own students. Even the much maligned book report can be 
handled so that the poorer students get tasks within their abil- 
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ities (e. g. telling the story or explaining the significance of the 
title), while the better students are being assigned tasks of con- 
siderably greater difficulty (e. g. a formal analysis or a discus- 
sion of the book in relation to its times). 

In short, we can do much to exonerate ourselves of the 
charges of sentimentality, pedantry, and ineffectiveness. We 
must do much, since our fields—language and literature—are 
gateways not only to learning and understanding but to tolerance 
and compassion as well. We need constantly to remind ourselves 
that in a confused and confusing age ours is an especially im- 
portant profession and that well-meaning amateurism is not 
enough. We need to be professionals in every fine sense of that 
term. 





CRITICS OR CRACKPOTS? 
William D. Boutwell* 


We are assembled here this evening to discuss how to get 
enlightened criticism of our public schools. I wonder if this 
wording implies that if criticism is just plain old-fashioned 
carping criticism we don’t want it. I come before you to advocate 
criticism of all kinds—enlightened and unenlightened. After 
serving for many years in education I feel about it the way 
Henry Ford felt about the Model T Ford: he didn’t care what 
people said about it or how many cracks they made about it, so 
long as they talked about it. Talk helped make the Model T the 
most popular car in the world. Talking about education cannot 
help but make it better. 

It wasn’t so long ago that some of us in education worried 
about the failure of our people and our periodicals to talk about 
schools. In the mid-thirties I served as director of information 
for the United States Office of Education under Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker. Again and again we met together and with 
officers of the National Education Association to find some way 
of “cracking” the national magazines. We sought discussion of 
education. We encouraged debate and criticism. We even in- 
vited the editors of the major magazines to a free luncheon in 
New York to excite them about the contemporary problems of 
education. Did we succeed? We did not. The nation had its 
eyes on unemployment. People were talking and arguing about 
court packing and that upstart over in Germany. We did our 
best to interest them in the sad state of teacher salaries and neg- 
lected school buildings. I won’t say there was no criticism of 
education in that period because education, thank heaven, is 
never completely free of criticism, but schools rarely made page 





*Editor, Scholastic Teacher. An address given at the 1955 Conference. 
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one headlines. The general magazines sometimes ran a feature 
story in the back pages of the September issues to go with “back 
to school” advertising of clothes for kiddies. That was about all. 


What a change since those dear, dull days of little or no 
criticism, enlightened or unenlighted. Two well-known educa- 
tors tell us what happened in a recent book called Public Educa- 
tion Under Criticism. The authors are Professors C. Winfield 
Scott and Clyde M. Hill of Yale University. Going to the Educa- 
tion Index they looked under the sub-head “Public Schools— 
Criticism.” This is what they found. In 1943 only three entries. 
Five years later the entries had grown to ten. By 1951 the 
number had grown to 35 and in 1952 reached 49. Here the 
authors halt, perhaps because the items become too numerous 
to count. Anyway they found enough pro and con quotations 
on the “hot” subjects in education to fill a 400-page book. Never- 
theless, even a quick glance through this readers’ guide to criti- 
cism of education reveals that many of the most discussed recent 
criticisms of education are missing. 

We used to pray and plot to entice the films and radio and 
fiction writers to stir up criticism of education. Well, we have it 
now. We have Miss Dove, and Mr. Peepers, and Miss Brooks, 
and we also have Blackboard Jungle. The latter sold over 250,000 
copies in pocketsize in New York in a matter of three weeks; 
national sales are over a million copies. My secretary reports it 
is the book of the month in the junior high school her son attends 
although it may soon be overtaken by Davy Crockett. The letters 
columns of the New York papers are filled with angry charges 
by New York City educators calling Blackboard Jungle unen- 
lightened criticism. The writer replies: “Yes, it’s all true, I 
taught in one of the schools for five months and 17 days.” 

The new president of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, recently gave this estimate of the 
state of educational criticism: “At no time since the days of 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, in my opinion, has there been 
such widespread consideration of basic educational issues.” 


What are the issues? What are the areas of criticism? 
Doctor Caswell has surveyed the field very carefully. Last spring 
I heard him give to a conference of magazine publishers and edu- 
cators this list of the thirteen major areas of criticism of public 
education : 

1. Should our tax-supported system of public education be 
continued? 

2. Do our schools foster atheism or the inculcation of de- 
mocracy as a religion? 


3. Do public schools and colleges foster socialism in oppo- 
sition to free enterprise? 
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4. Do American schools give undue emphasis to coopera- 
tion, and minimize unwisely individual competition? 

5. Are American schools teaching internationalism which 
undermines nationalistic spirit and self interest? 

6. Are American schools dominated by anti-religious, ma- 
terialistic philosophy which places such emphasis on the 
group as to submerge the individual? 


7. Should schools and colleges restrict their objectives to 
intellectual development, leaving character, citizenship, 
health, vocational competence, and the like to other 
agencies? 

8. Are American teachers loyal? 

9. Are textbooks subversive? 

10. What kind of discipline should schools enforce? 
11. How well do pupils in schools today achieve? 


12. What kind of report cards and marking system should 
be used? 
13. How should education be supported? 


As I said earlier, Doctor Caswell lists these thirteen as is- 
sues. You are more likely to encounter them as criticism. You 
will find headlines in your local newspaper in which the repre- 
sentative of a league of taxpayers demands a reduction in ex- 
cessive school costs. You may unfold your paper some afternoon 
to find another enthusiast has found on the shelves of your school 
library books which the enthusiast or zealot demands shall be 
removed forthwith. Criticism, like pills, comes in many sizes and 
colors. 

Many of us carry in our mind a picture of ourselves meeting 
with critics. We see a well-dressed calm man or woman ap- 
proaching us. This person says very politely, “May I speak to 
you a moment?” You reply, “Why, yes, of course.”’ This person— 
this critic—then says, “‘There’s a question that is bothering me. 
No doubt you have the answer since you are so much closer to 
the problem than I and are well prepared by experience and 
training to answer it. I wish to inquire about the question of the 
proposed new method of marking on report cards. Do you really 
think it is an improvement?” You know exactly how to put him 
on the right track. You say, “Yes, of course. No doubt you are 
familiar with some of the recent findings of the specialists in 
child development. (You are quite sure he doesn’t know as much 
as you do, but you say it anyway.) This new scientific knowl- 
edge of how children grow guided the committee of teachers who 
drafted the new report card.” Your critic smiles and says, “How 
very sensible. Thank you for clearing up all my doubts.” 


Unfortunately we rarely meet with this Walter Mitty tvpe 
of critic. True, some critics are enlightened. More bark. They 
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bark loudly at new ideas. Some of them charge like bulls, leaving 
you one of two alternatives: to dodge with agility or run for 
the fence. 

In a publishing house we are familiar with all kinds of 
critics. Just this week I received this message from an irate 
young member of the Teen Age Book Club. This young man had 
failed to receive a copy of a book—Dennis the Menace—which 
he ordered. 

“Men. 
You don’t send me my book. The name is DENNIS 

THE MENACE. I want my money back or my book. It 

cost 22¢. 

Terry. 


“You cottonpicking cheaters, you. Bums. Send it to 
Terry Cagle (address) .” 


This critic got results fast. We sent him the last remain- 
ing office copy of DENNIS THE MENACE by return mail. 


In my own experience the irate “hot under the collar” critic 
outnumbers the intelligent, cool, understanding, enlightened 
critic by at least twenty to one. 

So we will do well to leave Walter Mitty’s dream world of 
well-bred, courteous, enlightened critics and return to the real 
world. What are we likely to find? This world, like all worlds, 
has a climate. I wish to suggest for your thoughtful considera- 
tion three characteristics of the climate in which our schools 
operate. I select these three characteristics because we often 
tend to overlook them. We do so at the peril of bruised heads. 
barked shins, and the unpleasant necessity of retiring in defeat. 

The first relatively new fact is that we in education belong 
to the public institution which has become the largest and 
nearest target of taxpayers. Once upon a time taxes for roads 
shared the unpleasant tax spotlight with the schools. Now the 
Federal and State governments take most of that burden and ex- 
tract payments at the filling station bit by bit to pay the bill. 
There is, of course, the Federal income tax which, as we all 
know, bears heavily on all of us. But the Federal government 
very neatly takes its large bite away before your salary or wage 
reaches you, so you don’t lament too much over something you 
never had your hands on. Even the State lets you pay taxes on 
a quarterly basis but the local tax for schools usually comes at 
one time. For many a taxpayer it is the final straw and no straw. 


Let me put it this way. If half, or more than half of your 
personal income had to be spent for one necessity—suppose it 
were food or housing—what would you do? Would you seek 
every possible method of reducing that big item in the budget? 
I think you would. This is exactly what has happened to the 
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taxpayer. Schools consume the lion’s share of local taxes. Schools 
consume 3() per cent of the State taxes. Other burdens have been 
shifted to the Federal government or to State plus Federal gov- 
ernment. That leaves the school system a great big, beautiful 
handy target for the local taxpayer. He is paying on the mort- 
gage of a new house. He is paying installments on a car and a 
television set. He has nearly completed payments to the doctor 
for the new baby. And then the tax bill for schools arrives. Can 
we expect him to be calm? Can we expect him to listen to rea- 
son? If he does it will be the miracle of the ages. 


There is another aspect to the educational climate that we 
are beginning to recognize. Let me put it this way. You visit a 
schoolhouse about 10 o’clock on a sunny morning. You see a large 
building set in a spacious lot. You see grass and shrubs and a 
playing field. Almost no one is in sight. You go in. An efficient 
secretary greets you. You see classrooms with teachers and chil- 
dren busy at work. All is peace. All is harmony. This is the pic- 
ture that many of us—parents and teachers—tend to carry in our 
minds. 

Is this the true picture? Yes and no. Each public school op- 
erates as the instrument of the public to perpetuate and fashion 
a pattern of life in the years ahead. Does the public agree on the 
kind of life it wants to perpetuate? Does it agree on its vision 
of the future? It does not. Each parent has different views of 
the future it wants for each child. Each social or political or pa- 
triotic group has its own conception of what it wants life to be 
in these United States. These conflicting conceptions come in con- 
flict at the most critical crossroads in our society—the school. 
When we look at a school let us not see only the sunlit school- 
ground with laughing children playing. Let us not see only the 
well run classrooms. Let us see the schoolground as it is—a 
battleground for contending views and interests and aspirations 
of citizens. The title which Evan Hunter chose for his book— 
Blackboard Jungle—should remind us of this overlooked and 
often submerged characteristic of our schools. Where there is a 
battleground there will be fighting. Where there is fighting even 
the teachers who remain carefully between the lines can get 
hurt. Innocent bystanders can and do get hurt. I for one do not 
regret or deplore the fact that the school is democracy’s battle- 
ground. Where is there a better place for contending forces to 
meet, declare their differencs, and to resolve their differences? 
But let us remember that the heat of battle often withers en- 
lightenment. If calm reason gets caught in the crossfire let us 
not be surprised or hurt or disillusioned. 

The third characteristic of American education that I ask 
you to think about may come as a surprise. Have you ever con- 
sidered who is chiefly responsible for progress in American 
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education? If you were asked that question you would prob- 
ably reply with names such as Dewey, Eliot, Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, and others. You would be only partly right. 
When you dig into the history of American education you find 
that citizens, not educators, generated every major change. Who 
planted schools in the Northwest Territory? Jefferson, with an 
assist from a war veteran named Manassah Cutler. Who fought 
tooth and nail against the entrenched educational interests to 
establish State school systems? A lawyer named Horace Mann, 
aided by citizens worried about New England’s horde of orphans. 
Who broke the monopoly of the “Ivy League” colleges which 
restricted education to medicine, law, and theology? A farm 
boy from Vermont named Morrill, who laid the foundations for 
our great land grant universities. Who demanded a new kind of 
education we now call vocational training? Organizations of 
farmers in Michigan and Kansas aided by ambitious young in- 
dustrialists who were members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Who has expanded our high schools to enroll 
more than 65 per cent of American boys and girls under 18? The 
American labor movement, with its pressure for child labor 
legislation. These are some of the great milestones of educational 
progress in America, all of them securely planted by citizens. 
Most of them were put in place over the strenuous opposition of 
the educational leaders of the day. 


Those of us in education can afford to be humble in the 
presence of these historical precedents. What meaning shall we 
read into them? Could it be that the citizen critic of education 
today may sometimes have history on his side? Could it be that 
the criticism of public education we hear today from some of the 
best minds of our universities will one day be classed with the 
reaction that dogged Horace Mann and Senator Morrill? 


Certainly the brightest promise of our times is the trend to- 
ward wider participation of citizens in education. Since the war 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has become one 
of the largest organizations in the United States. It has over 
8,000,000 members. Moreover, the PTA is rapidly changing from 
the status of a classroom mothers’ club to representative groups 
capable of study and action. It is attracting the top leadership in 
communities. Last week I lunched with an executive of Look 
magazine who is also president of a large parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in Greenwich, Connecticut. What did we talk about? 
Audio-visual education. He told me how much audio-visual aids 
meant to him as a Navy officer during the war. Now he is eager 
that the school served by the PTA he heads shall make the best 
possible use of audio-visual aids. This is the kind of leadership 
we are beginning to get all across the country. We see it na- 
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tionally in the work of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and other organizations. 
We see it locally in the study of reading carried forward in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, and reported by Mr. John Hersey. This 
distinguished author served as a hard-working member of the 
committee. You read some of this report last summer in LIFE 
magazine. You will find more in the April issue of Scholastic 
Teacher magazine. These are wise words on the subject of read- 
ing—a good antidote, by the way, to the latest prescription for 
reading salvation in the book Why Johnny Can’t Read by Ru- 
dolph Flesch. If we can stimulate more studies and reports on 
education problems such as the Fairfield Report we need not 
worry about the future of our schools. 


Teachers and professors of education in particular and edu- 
cation editors like me like to think that we are the chief promot- 
ers of better and better education. We come to meetings such 
as this to exchange views and new ideas. We sit in uncomfortable 
arm chairs at teachers colleges for long tedious hours to learn 
from the best minds of our day how to improve schools. If I 
didn’t think that I did some good or that you did some good I 
ought to resign as editor of Scholastic Teacher magazine. We 
do work for progress in our small ways. But the lesson of history 
stands clear. For the great strides forward we must look to 
citizens who want the better life and who believe that education 
ought to help them get it. The implications are clear. Let us 
listen to citizen critics. Let us cultivate them. In saying this I 
don’t mean to argue that the citizen is always right. Far from it. 
But the citizen usually knows what he wants. Working with him 
we can develop educational programs aimed at the goals he sets 
for himself and his children and his community. 


Let me give you an example of what I mean. Most of you in 
this audience know the first two reports of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. You know the work that has gone into the preparation 
of this best thinking of today’s English teachers. Many of the 
recommendations are sound. But if you will run down the list 
of the members of this Commission I think you will find no non- 
teacher. You will find little evidence that the members of the 
Commission asked citizens what they wanted from the program 
of the teaching of English. If the course of history of education 
that I have cited is true—and I’ll be glad to document it—then 
the Commission may have overlooked the people who could help 
most to draft recommendations that would be introduced in the 
schools. I haven’t the slightest doubt that citizens would support 
many of the Commission’s recommendations, They might even 
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go beyond them. But as the recommendations stand they are 
teacher recommendations lacking some of the force that could 
have been given them if the job of realigning the English cur- 
riculum had been an undertaking jointly carried forward by 
educators and interested citizens. I realize that I may be asking 
the impossible. The Curriculum Commission took on a truly co- 
lossal job. It had no Ford or Rockefeller subsidy. The members 
added their Commission duties on top of their regular day-to-day 
work. If they had attempted to involve citizens the task might 
well have become overwhelming and too costly for the Council 
to bear. Nevertheless, we can only regret that the conditions 
under which this great enterprise has been carried forward 
did not permit a meeting of minds of teachers and citizens. 


I hope that whatever I have said throws light on the ques- 
tion before this meeting—How can we Get More Intelligent Crit- 
icism of Public Education? The evidence seems clear that we 
shall get criticism all right—more and more criticism—intelli- 
gent and unintelligent, shrewd and stupid, high brow and low 
brow. All kinds of criticism. This should not alarm us. Our busi- 
ness as educators is to help people become intelligent. We do 
pretty well in the schools with some unpromising material. Why 
shall we not accept the critics as we accept their children—all 
of them? Let us renew our faith in the public school as the melt- 
ing pot of American democracy. We can be confident that no ar- 
gument can be too hot for education to handle, no tension so tense 
that we can’t untense it, if there is such a word. And lastly, let us 
be sure to remember what every teacher discovers: that one al- 
ways learns from the learners. Let us go to school to and with 
our critics. 





THE LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 
Elizabeth Guilfoile* 


The New York State English Council undoubtedly helps to 
shape the school program in the vast number of communities 
which it touches. It is the hope of those who have produced 
Language Arts for Today’s Children that the book contributes 
to that purpose. This volume is the second of the curriculum se- 
ries of the National Council of Teachers of English. It is ad- 
dressed to teachers of kindergarten through grade eight. Part 
I describes in brief the child as he is in his several stages of 
development, and the world in which he is growing up, thus 


*Cincinnati Public Schools. 
(1) Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., New York, 1954. 
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pointing to the kind of communications program which meets 
his needs. Part II attacks concretely the problems of teaching 
the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing as such in 
the elementary school. In Part III programs in different parts 
of the country are used to illustrate practices at several ele- 
mentary levels. Part IV offers the bases for evaluating programs 
and progress, outlines the factors that foster growth, and deals 
with the relationships of home and school in promoting the 
growth of the child in his communication skills. 


This relationship is especially crucial at times when harm- 
ful, and often mistaken criticism of the schools centers upon 
phases of the language arts. Parents and public do have a 
stake in whether children learn to read well, speak effectively, 
write adequately. This concern is part of the culture. But the 
answer is not in retreat from thoughtfully developed programs 
of reading to workbooks, to phonics, to prescriptive measures in 
texts and courses of study, or to unavailing pressures on children 
to achieve beyond their developmental levels. 


The answer lies, more likely, in using what we know about 
children, and what we know about the language arts, to con- 
tinuously reappraise our plans, procedures, and materials, to 
change as we need to, and to interpret whatever we do, consist- 
ently, to the parents and the public. 


There is a happy illustration of interpretation through the 
printed word in a tiny booklet entitled The First “R”—Reading. 
It is a copy of a single handmade large book used by Dorothy 
E. Cooke, Supervisor of Elementary Education in the New York 
State Education Department, to show groups of parents and 
others, in graphic fashion, how we teach reading in the schools 
today. Miss Cooke says the big book idea may be used by any 
school or system that wishes to make its own. The little printed 
copy may be obtained from Albany. 


There are many means of interpretation, of course, now 
in use. The constructive work of a local citizens committee in 
studying and then helping to improve its school system was de- 
scribed in a well-planned general program of this conference. 


In Language Arts for Today’s Children there is emphasis 
on the interrelationships of the language arts. For instance, the 
young child’s readiness to read when he comes to school is 
greatly affected by his stock of listening and speaking words, his 
meaning vocabulary. The pupil’s ability and desire to write at the 
intermediate grade level may be influenced by his reading ex- 
periences. Carl says, 

I composed my story from facts I learned from seeing 


movies and reading books. I saw “Flying Tigers” and 
“Frogmen” and other movies about war planes. I read 
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“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” and “War Planes of the 
World” and “Fighting Planes.” These gave me many inter- 
esting facts about types of war planes and how they are 
used. With the knowledge I gained from these sources I 
wrote my story, making up the situations as I went along. 


It is no less important, of course, to recognize the relation- 
ship of the language arts to the remainder of the school subjects 
and to the child’s daily life. The youngster who is interested 
in making things and pores over books and pamphlets for his 
information and instructions, is forwarding his reading at what- 
ever level of achievement he may be. The child who interviews 
the head of the waterworks department for his social studies 
class needs and uses the language arts skills appropriate to the 
occasion. His play on the ball diamond, his home and simple 
vocational activities, all are stimulation to language arts activ- 
ities. 

Interpersonal relations may be developed through the var- 
ious areas of the language arts. Through speaking the child may 
express his feelings and help to influence action. Through read- 
ing he may gain insight into himself and others. Through listen- 
ing he may learn what goes on in the big world as well as in his 
little life-circle. Through writing he may discover his own think- 
ing as well as release some emotional tensions. 


Sometimes he may find new reasons for being. Jimmy com- 
plained, with reason, “Nobody loves me.” But reading came to be 
to him an exciting and absorbing adventure, and other six-year- 
olds “loved” him when he read a story aloud to them or helped 
them with new words. 


Lucy prepared a beautiful booklet in the seventh grade, out 
of her year-long study of musical instruments, a chosen piece of 
individual work. But she was oppressed in her home by the 
cynicism of her father, a specialist in his own line, who could 
see no achievement in the efforts of children. She reported to 
the class in the weary monotone characteristic of her responses 
in class. Yet the boys and girls recognized the fine organization 
of her booklet, the careful selection and artistic mounting of her 
pictures, and especially the extent of her information when they 
asked her questions. Something happened to Lucy as the result of 
that appreciation. In some measure her outlook on life was 
changed. 

A group of thirteen-year-olds was given to raucous laughter 
over nothing. (“Our teacher thinks it’s nothing!’’) Actually they 
were excited by each other. In their rapid social development, 
accompanying rapid physical development, they were over- 
concerned by their effect upon each other. This was not just a 
boy-girl attraction, but every eighth grader was vastly con- 
concerned, apparently, by his or her relationship to both boys and 
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girls. The laughter was usually the result of high tension. It 
was completely contagious, and therefore resulted in more 
tension. 

A very simple project was initiated, to select and write jokes 
or anecdotes that were really funny. Some very special skills 
had considerable practice, such as punctuation and paragraph- 
ing of conversation. Some thought had to be given to the appro- 
priateness of funny stories, although very few had to be cen- 
sored. The youngsters recognized that skill had to be used in 
telling a joke or an anecdote so as to make the point effective. 
The jokes were the occasions for much hearty and legitimate 
laughter. The project gave some insight into the elements of 
humor, and led to the pursuit and reading of humorous tales and 
books. Best of all there was some evidence of increased dignity 
in the relationships of the class members with each other. 

All who are engaged in guiding the growth of children in 
the language arts may feel that the objectives are broadly stated 
in the words of Marian Nesbitt in A Public School for Tomorrow, 
in which she writes about Maury School, in Richmond, Virginia: 

We are concerned that where there has been lack there 
shall be richness; where there has been meagerness there 


shall be plenty; and where there has been dulness there 
shall be dreams. 


WE take pleasure in introducing our new sales 
representative for Central and Western 
New York State 


MR. RAY B. AZELTINE 


107 Eagle Street, Utica 3, New York 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS TORONTO 


textbooks 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Dorothy E. Cooke* 


Yesterday, it was my good fortune to receive a letter from 
my mother. As usual the letter contained many interesting 
clippings. My mother is well acquainted with my work and I 
found myself wondering whether or not one clipping might 
not be particularly pertinent. This clipping was a quotation 
which said, “What this world needs is more open minds and 
fewer open mouths.” It is my assignment today to help you see 
“Language Arts for Today’s Children” through the eyes, the 
open mind and the mouth of a supervisor. The good supervisor 
today is actually an assistant to, or perhaps it would be better 
to say an assistant with, the teacher in helping each child de- 
velop to his optimum ability. Let us hesitate here, to say that we 
must never be certain that we know a child’s optimum ability— 
let us always recall truths. To cite a few truths: 


Winston Churchill was an unsuccessful English scholar 
in grammar school. 


Steinmetz, the great mathematician, vexed his parents 
when he had trouble learning his multiplication tables. 


Dwight Morrow and Calvin Coolidge were pushed 
through the back doors of colleges because their marks 
did not permit them to enter the front doors. 

The supervisor comes to the classroom to observe the pro- 
gram in action there. By acquainting herself with the on-going 
program, the supervisor can meet with that teacher and discuss 
her known problems. 


The supervisor, as a member of the group, listens, looks 
and speaks in the classroom. Over there in the corner she sees 
two five-year olds. One is chattering to her neighbor as they 
paint at their easels. This is freedom of speech. The chattering 
neighbor leans toward her friend and says softly, “Paint gently.” 


What does this expression mean to the supervisor? It means 
that in this classroom, this kindergarten child is developing her 
speaking vocabulary. It means that with every word meaning 
gained, this child will have added success in reading and the task 
of learning to read will be more simple. She hopes that the chil- 
dren in this kindergarten have many worthwhile experiences that 
develop meaning of words because a child reads (comprehends) 
with the meanings he already knows. 


Miss Supervisor recalled a kindergarten group that sat in 
a circle about a basket containing colored yarn and balls. The 
teacher gave directions such as, ““Mary, put the blue ball before 
Jean.” “Jack, put the red ball behind the chair.” This teacher 


*Supervisor of Elementary Education, New York State Education Department. 
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told her kindergarten class, “Working with words helps us learn 
to read.” The teacher knew that the children were also learning 
to carry a sequence of learning in mind. Listen, this kinder- 
garten is “reading” pictures that have been placed in horizontal 
rows in the pocket chart. The teacher sweeps her hand from left 
to right and says, “John, what do you see in this line?” John 
reads the pictures from left to right and says, “I see a ball, 
a kite, and a drum.” 


Later John reads two lines of pictures—he begins at the left 
and reads to the right with a return sweep to the beginning of the 
second line. 


The supervisor listens and looks in a second grade room. 
These children are writing a story. When a child indicates that 
he needs help, the teacher goes to him. She writes the word that 
he needs to know on a slip of paper and leaves it on his desk. 
The child copies the word and goes on with his story, but he also 
saves the word-slip. Later, the teacher helps him evaluate the im- 
portance of each word to determine whether or not it should be 
added to his dictionary of Words to Know. The supervisor makes 
a note to discuss with the teacher (and if need be, the staff) 
“Effective Ways of Making Words Accessible to Children When 
Needed in Writing.” 


The supervisor listened and looked in a third grade, too. 
Here language was certainly in action. The children were dis- 
cussing “How to Make a February Calendar.” Number concepts 
were being developed as well as the knowledge of February as a 
month. Here was excellent pupil-teacher planning that involved 
speaking, listening, writing and reading. First, each important 
day was discussed briefly as the children suggested them. The 
teacher kept her chalk busy on the chalkboard recording the 
facts and suggestions stated by the children. Mary said, “Why 
can’t we mark our birthdays?” That suggestion was agreed to 
quite readily by the famous February children in the class. 


Other suggestions were made in rapid succession: 
“I know something we could do on the calendar—put a 
red line around George Washington’s birthday.” 
“Yes, and make Sundays red.” 
“Lincoln’s birthday comes before Washington’s.” 
“We could draw a heart around Valentine Day.” 
At the close of the planning time the teacher said, ‘“You may 
use your own ideas and make your calendar the way you think 
best.” A recall of a cover of a bi-weekly magazine flashed through 


the supervisor’s mind with its caption, “Who Will Win the Strug- 
gle for the Minds of Our Children?”’. She tried to remember 
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any two pieces of children’s work that she had seen recently that 
were alike. The sum was zero. 


In the fifth grade, the supervisor listened to the presenta- 
tion of reports in citizenship education. Again, no likenesses 
here. Each report was different. Each child presented a separate 
oral report with aid of a brief outline. The teacher asked Jean 
how to tell how their reports originated. Jean explained that the 
suggested courses said China, but the girls and boys decided 
that Formosa was more interesting and so topics were chosen 
and research was done culminating in their reports. 


Miss Fifth Grade Teacher told the supervisor that during 
the time of the intensive research on Formosa, reading time 
and citizenship education time could combine. 


“Good,” said the supervisor. “That is as it should be.” Miss 
Supervisor always was a member of the class group and felt 
free to participate with those in the classroom. 

Jerry offered, ‘“‘We listed all the reading skills that we used 
in making our reports. Look!”, and he pointed to a long list re- 
corded on a brown wrapping-paper chart. “I printed the list!”, 
he added. 

“T am glad that you still use your manuscript writing 
skills,” the supervisor remarked. 


Soon the supervisor was sitting at the library corner in 
grade six. The corner was particularly attractive this morning. 
The girls and boys, or possibly a committee, had arranged the 
library bulletin board. The subject was proclaimed in big bold 
letters, “Read All About Davy Crockett.” Book jackets were 
tastefully arranged and something had been added. A card bear- 
ing a brief review luring a prospective reader was below each 
book jacket. Again Miss Supervisor thought, “Good!’’ 


It was about this time that the day’s rainbow fell out of the 
sky and became just a pool of grey water. Miss Supervisor lis- 
tened more intently to the group in the classroom. “Oh, yes,” 
she thought to herself. “Miss Battleboro is certain that she has 
a homogenous group. Surely enough—30 children—30 books— 
60 eyes looking at the same page at the same time whether 
they learned anything or not.” “Oh, no,” Miss Supervisor 
thought. “I thought we had all learned much more about children 
and the teaching of reading.” Then Miss Supervisor recognized 
the selection as being one in the seventh grade reader. Miss 
Supervisor’s thoughts were racing now—“We said that the wide 
range of library books, encyclopedias, the periodicals, and, yes, 
the newspapers challenged pupil’s reading far beyond their in- 
structional or grade level. We said that reading is much more 
than recalling the names of the words—that reading is also 
meaning, visualization and feelings. Yes, we agreed,” the thoughts 
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raced on, “that if the classroom program provides for worth- 
while instruction and, therefore, worthwhile learning in all 
areas of reading, it becomes a virtual impossibility to cover 
advanced basic readers. We emphasized that no known authori- 
ties recommend instruction from basic readers higher than the 
grade placement of the group.” 

Mentally the supervisor made a memo to herself, “Read and 
read because ‘Reading maketh a full man.’ It is easier to dip a 
pint cupful from a quart-cup than to dip a pint cupful from a 
pint-cup. Write an annotated bibliography of the articles and 
books that will stimulate more teachers’ reading. Speak to the 
teachers and present the bibliography. Have available an exhibit 
of the periodicals and books that are listed in the bibliography.” 

Now that Miss Supervisor had a plan, she smiled. Then she 
recalled twenty little pots of violets that she had seen in grade 
one surrounding a caption, Violets Are Different. “Bless that 
teacher,’ thought the supervisor, “she is helping children under- 
stand that children are different, too. Now, J must remember 
that teachers are different, too. We need, want, and appreciate 
all of them.” Then she added a postscript to her silent prayer, 
“Bless all teachers.” 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN AND THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


Ruth Hogan* 


Isn’t it nice that “April in Syracuse” brings more than 
showers and flowers? It also brings lovely invitations for Eng- 
lish teacher and librarians to get together and talk shop. English 
lish teachers and librarians to get together and talk shop. English 
language, even though mine has a shade of Brooklynese in it. 

First and foremost, we exploit the field of good literature 
of all types. Teachers and librarians work together to clear 
away the difficulties that block the road of the retarded reader, 
to allure the reluctant reader, to inspire the gifted reader, to by- 
pass mediocrity, and to reach for the heights. 

Studies from all over the country show that today, in varying 
degrees, children are being sent to the junior high school from 
the elementary school with a serious deficiency in reading ability. 
They are enrolled, for the most part, in subjects for which a 
high degree of reading ability is imperative. Since reading is 
once again being recognized as the vital method of teaching and 
we no longer have to flounder through the mazes of the expe- 
rience program, the library is coming into its own. The library 
hours, therefore, must become a definite part of the English 
program. 


*Supervisor of Junior High School Libraries, New York City. 
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Yet, though the librarians and the English teachers are 
unanimous in their agreement that background reading and the 
direct correlation of library lessons with the work of the class- 
room are of tremendous value to the pupils, it is evident that 
this work is not carried on as fully as it should be. Teachers 
are so overwhelmed with large classes, clerical detail, and extra 
duties that many simply refuse to try out changes in their 
teaching methods, or to give the time which must be spent in 
becoming familiar with the resources of the library. 


But the word “work” always reminds me of the junior high 
school librarian. Let us give a thought to her. 


In the State of New York, provision has been made for the 
appointment of junior high school librarians. In general, libra- 
ries are greatly affected by the educational point of view of the 
administrators, many of whom, unfortunately, fail to make the 
library a dynamic factor in the curriculum. The librarian, there- 
fore, must assume the difficult role of interpreting the place of 
the library in the instructional program of the school. Needless 
to say, her lot is not a soft one. 


To teach and to be a school librarian makes for a double 
job. Every class in the school should come to her for a library 
period once a week, and her job is not only to supply these pupils 
with books suited to their taste and age, but also to teach them 
to use books and library tools to find information wanted, to sup- 
plement the classroom work. She is responsible for teaching 
them at least a minimum of library skills and knowledge before 
they go on to high school. She orders books; she catalogs books, 
makes library books available for use; she studies the syllabus 
and course of study, not only in the library field, but in the sub- 
ject fields as well, and often does all of her own clerical work. 
One wonders how she does all of this, plus her classroom work. 


Yet all of these things are just spadework. Her real “‘bete 
noire” is that she must take the initiative, must sell her ideas 
to any interested, sympathetic teachers she can find. 


Why should this be so? If we could fire the English teachers 
themselves with enthusiasm to become acquainted with the re- 
sources of the library, to know how to use library materials in 
their classwork, the teachers would then reverse the order. They 
would sell their ideas to the librarian. They would be the first to 
plan the assignment. 


The librarian’s is a supplementary rather than a dominant 
role in the teaching of English. She is, however, a bibliographer, 
a finder, a classifier and a cataloger, which, by the way, gets 
the highest rating among the dullest jobs in the world. Your 
school library has thousands of volumes, magazines and refer- 
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ence books. Your librarian will help you make use of them. 
Have her give you digests of books and other material, make 
up bibliographies, or even collections of books, pictures and pam- 
phlets to be sent to the classroom or used in the library. 


Have you tried giving a background lesson for Johnny 
Tremain? A whole world of material awaits the teacher in 
the histories of our country, biographies of fascinating people 
who lived in the time of the Boston Tea Party. Books of costumes 
showing how people dressed in those days, still other books giv- 
ing us the kinds of houses they lived in, the way they travelled, 
and a hundred and one other topics can be used as background 
for reading the book. 


The number of such lessons that can be successfully worked 
out is limited only by the time and enthusiasm of the teacher and 
the librarian. 

It is not possible in the time allotted to me to go into a de- 
tailed study of the English syllabus for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades here, nor is it necessary. Helen S. Carpenter has 
had many procedures on library lessons published. Other dozens 
of publications particularize minutely, step by step, and book 
by book, unit procedures. These things you know, as practiced in 
your own school. 


But do you have enthusiasm for them? Do you plan a li- 
brary assignment each week? While it is reasonable to say, 
perhaps, that no teacher can stick to a weekly library assign- 
ment, it is fair to assume that each teacher can and should 
make a sensible, worthwhile and capable-of-accomplishment as- 
signment several times each term. Have ideas; see your libra- 
rian. Work out their implementation with her. 

On those days when the same old classroom routine has set 
you to dreaming of an impossible escape to “April in Paris” or 
some South Sea island, let the library bring color and variety 
to your teaching. 





For greater success in your READING program 
Try and ENGLISH classes— 


READ Magazine 


To @ satisfy the tested reading interests of youth 
@ provide current material in the language arts 





@ motivate the four major objectives in reading improvement 


Priced LOW for every-pupil purchase—just 50c per pupil, per semester, in class 
orders of 10 or more. Issued twice monthly during the school year. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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READING SKILLS FOR THE FORGOTTEN IN-BETWEENS 
Margaret J. Early* 


The English teacher’s major task is one of selection. In a 
field that may very well encompass the universe, the English 
teacher must select carefully in order to avoid spreading instruc- 
tion too thin. The old cliche, ““We must teach less in order to 
teach more” is particularly pertinent in our field. 

In teaching reading skills we are constantly plagued by 
the problem of scope and sequence. Who teaches what when? The 
question cannot be answered in general terms. When it is, the 
goals for grade seven look just like the goals for grade eleven. 
And such a guide is of very little help in planning tomorrow’s 
lesson. 


To arrive at specific answers to the question, “What read- 
ing skills should I emphasize in my ninth grade class of general 
students?”, the English teacher must first answer the following 
questions : 


1. Who are my pupils? In what kind of community do 
they live? 
In their life now in that community what reading skills 
do they need? 
In the occupations they will enter what reading skills 
will be useful to them? 
In school, what reading skills are required of them? 
In a specific learning unit in my class, what reading 
" skills will they need? 

When the answers to these questions provide a list of skills 
and abilities that might be included in any year’s program, this 
list must be carefully analyzed to determine: 

How difficult is the task of acquiring each skill? Is the in- 
herent difficulty of learning this skill so great that instruction 
might better be postponed until pupils have attained a greater 
maturity? 

When the first list of skills and abilities has been analyzed 
and refined in the process of answering these questions, the 
teacher is ready to look for the answer to the most important 
question of all: 

In relation to each skill, what are the strengths and weak- 

nesses of my pupils? 

It is on the basis of this analysis of pupils’ needs that the 
teacher sets up his program of skills instruction in reading. To 
talk about some of the techniques that can be used in teaching 
reading skills, I shall have to make some assumptions about the 


aoe 


*Assistant Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University. 
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needs of non-college-preparatory students—assumptions that in 
a teaching situation would be validated by the analysis described. 


In a recent study of teaching practices in non-college- 
preparatory English classes, we asked students to tell us what 
skills and abilities they considered most useful. At the top of 
the list of reading skills was: increasing my vocabulary. In this 
same study, we asked students to rate selected teaching prac- 
tices. They recognized only one practice as being widespread: 
“looking up” lists of words assigned by the teacher. They rated 
this practice as among the least popular. This attitude—in fa- 
vor of the goal but opposed to the most common means of reach- 
ing it—ought to give us pause for consideration as we take a long 
steady look at our skills program. These students are convinced 
of the usefulness of a rich vocabulary, but they find the most 
common method of teaching vocabulary dull. Certainly we would 
agree with our students that a powerful vocabulary is a funda- 
mental goal in education, for words are the stuff that ideas are 
made on. It seems too bad not to capitalize on our pupils’ interest 
in this instance. What can we do to make vocabulary building 
less dull? 


We can teach students that the dictionary is the court of last 
resort. As adults, we would add little to our vocabularies if we 
had to assimilate the words by the painful method of looking them 
up in the dictionary. So we teach students the value of context 
clues ... the variety of clues to word meanings that authors 
provide. Constance McCullough provides a clear and practical 
approach to context clues in her well-known article on word 
analysis in the January, 1952, English Journal. 


For pupils who have had no Latin I see very little value in 
an exhaustive study of prefixes, suffixes and roots. They need to 
know the meanings of common prefixes and suffixes, and a wall 
chart helps here. The pupils should construct this chart them- 
selves. Such a chart is an aid in building word families. Fre- 
quent, brief exercises in finding words that belong to the same 
family stimulate interest in vocabulary. 

Pupils enjoy word histories. In connection with studying the 
history of language they can learn about the origins of words 
and how words change in meaning. 

Especially for non-college-preparatory students, teaching 
the multiple meanings of common words is important. One of 
the shortcomings of the average person is the vague understand- 
ing he brings to common words. The college-bound student may 
be introduced to semantics in college, but it is our responsibility 
to see that terminal students learn now about the power of lan- 
guage. We can relate to this elementary approach to semantics 

(continued on page 26) 
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Editor, Strang Lawson, Colgate University 
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READING ABOUT READING 


If you want to know more about reading than Mr. Flesch (and this, 
according to his best critics, should not be difficult) here are some recent 
items: 


The August, 1955, communication about phonics to school administra- 
tors and teachers from Frederick J. Moffitt, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for New York State. 


The September, 1955 (Vol. 39, No. 212), Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. This is a special issue on Reading 
Problems in the Secondary Schools, prepared in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Copies may be obtained from the 
NASSP, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Reading for Today’s Children, the 1955 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


This Business about Johnny and his Reading. (National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, Washington, D. C.) 


Reading should make Sense (Box 2057), University of Alabama, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama). 


John J. DeBoer, editorial in Elementary English, April, 1955. 


Arthur I. Gates, “A Review of Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t 
Read.” A booklet published by the Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


The Saturday Review of July 30, 1955. Opposed analyses of Flesch by 
Emmett A. Betts and William Morris, 


Elementary English, October, 1955. Articles on phonics by Paul A. 
Witty and Robert A. Sizemore, David H. Russell, Anna D. Cordts. 


This Business about Johnny and his Reading, a portfolio of eight 
items: “Why do the Schools Teach Reading as they do?” by Nila B. Smith, 
Director, Reading Institute, New York University; “Can Johnny Read?” by 
Ruth Dunbar, Education Editor, Chicago Sun-Times; “Johnny CAN Read!” 
by Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary, California Teachers’ As- 
sociation; “I’m not Suffering from Flesch Wounds,” by James M. Spinning, 
former Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; “To Johnny’s Parents: 
How to Help,” by Bernice M. Leary, Curriculum Consultant, Madison, Wis- 
consin Public Schools; “Do Kids Really Learn to Read Nowadays?” re- 
printed from Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine; “Why do Students 
Bog Down on First R?” by John Hersey; “Answers to Questions about 
Reading,” by Paul Witty, Professor of Education, Northwestern University. 
(Published by the National School Public Relations Association, NEA, 


1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., $1.00.) 


=— 
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ON BLOWING YOUR COLLEAGUE’S HORN 


Each year the program chairman of our annual conference 
sweats blood and tears trying to locate speakers and consultants 
for the panel discussions—the kind of speakers and consultants 
whom we all want to hear and who can contribute fresh view- 
points and helpful information on our common problems in the 
teaching of English. 


This difficulty does not stem from lack of talent, certainly, 
for our State is rich in teacher resources. Rather it may be laid 
to the fact that no one person can know, in so large a group, 
the particular talents of each individual member. Add to this the 
notable fact that teachers of English tend to be abnormally 
modest and retiring people, and you have the answer to the 
question why program chairmen appear at the conferences each 
year as “walking shadows of their former selves.” 


Understandably, many teachers hesitate to suggest them- 
selves, even when they honestly know they possess ideas the rest 
of us should share. Perhaps the only way out of this dilemma is 
for us all to develop a willingness, as professional people, to blow 
our fellow-worker’s horn for him whenever it seems deserved. 


We will have richer and more varied conference programs 
(and longer-lived program chairmen) only when each of us takes 
the trouble, early in the year or even a year ahead, to send a 
brief note to the chairman suggesting the names of colleagues 
from our schools, our school systems, or the surrounding areas, 
whom we personally know to have both “pearls of professional 
wisdom” and the skill to present them nicely to others. 


In passing, it might be noted that the more we discover and 
exploit the hidden talent in our ranks, the greater will be the 
respect accorded by others to our profession. The more respect 
we command as a professional group, the easier it will be for 
each one of us to carry out his mission as a teacher of English. 


—Richard Corbin 





A step towards Syllabus revision has been taken by the New York 
State Education Department, in its recent publication English in the Senior 
High School. Members are invited to contribute to a symposium on this 
subject, which we hope to publish in our next issue. Send in, by January 1, 
your comments, criticisms, suggested revisions or additions. 
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READING SKILLS FOR THE FORGOTTEN IN-BETWEENS (cont'd) 


a study of the general and technical meanings of words. For 
example, if the student learns the technical meaning of assets 
and liabilities in bookkeeping, he can learn the general use of 
these terms in English class. 


The end of all vocabulary teaching is to increase the pupils’ 
awareness of words. We can develop interest in words by such 
devices as word cards, picture dictionaries, committees for add- 
ing words to the class vocabulary. We can use committees to 
scan reading selections for words that may need enriching. We 
can provide opportunities for pupils to discuss their experiences 
with words. 


In the broader area of comprehension what skills should 
we teach? From the many skills that fall under that broad and 
somewhat useless heading—comprehension—we need to select 
those that the average student uses. Should we, for example, 
teach formal outlining to pupils who are not bound for college? 
When will they use it? On the other hand, do they need to know 
how to read the labels on cans, how to follow instructions for 
assembling a bookcase or using a steam iron? While I would 
omit formal outlining for general students, they do need instruc- 
tion in organizational reading: following the author’s pattern, 
selecting main ideas, evaluating major and minor ideas. These 
skills, however, are probably best taught in relation to content 
fields like social studies and science. Teachers of these content 
areas should assume the major reponsibility for teaching these 
skills. 


If, however, we ask our pupils to give reports in English 
class we must teach them how: how to take notes, how to skin 
for pertinent information, how to evaluate material in terms of 
its pertinence to the subject and in terms of reliability of the 
source. 


In teaching organizational skills, we operate on the principle 
of gradually removing props. For example, for the pupil weakest 
in comprehension we provide guide questions before reading a 
selection. Gradually, we decrease the number of detail questions 
and increase the number of inferential questions. We move from 
the elaborate aids to recall provided by detailed study guides to 
complete unaided recall. 


While the organizational skills may be chiefly the province 
of the content fields, there are many, many skills in creative or 
interpretive reading that no one but the English teacher can 
handle effectively. Do we expect pupils to read plays? Then we 
must teach them how to read stage directions and how to vis- 
ualize action on a stage. Helping students to read in technicolor 
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may be one of the basic steps in developing pleasure in reading 
fiction. 


Do we wish twelfth-graders to write a character sketch of 
Arrowsmith? Before we can suggest such an assignment we 
must teach students how to read for clues to character. Easier 
than finding clues to character is finding clues to setting. Yet 
how many times have pupils announced “I dunno” when you 
have asked, “Where did the story take place?” We must show 
pupils in direct teaching lessons how to find clues to time and 
place. For example, you may construct a series of lessons giving 
just the opening lines or first paragraphs of short stories. Pupils 
should be asked to guess where and when the story takes place 
and to indicate the words that drop hints—words like “hansom 
cab” or “radio” or “franc” or “42nd Street.” These paragraphs 
might culminate with the reading of a whole selection like Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet’s By the Waters of Babylon, a story that de- 
pends upon the reader’s ability to pick up increasingly pointed 
clues to the time and place. 

Teachers frequently ask: “How do we teach comprehension ?” 
I believe we improve comprehension by the types of questions we 
ask. If we ask only questions on specific details, we stultify pupils’ 
growth in reading for inference. We must vary the type of ques- 
tions we ask to cover the range of levels of comprehension. In 
direct teaching lessons, we show pupils how to find the answers 
to these questions. Then growth in comprehension can come from 
frequent practice in answering questions that determine the 
depth of understanding demanded by the purpose for reading. 


So far I have been talking about depth reading—reading in 
close-up. I have omitted talking about speed of comprehension, 
not because I think it is unimportant, but because I can sum up 
practices in developing rapid reading very quickly. By a variety 
of materials and plentiful practice, we teach flexibility of read- 
ing rate: how to adjust rate according to our purpose and the 
difficulty of the material. 

Skills instruction to be effective must be repetitive. To avoid 
monotony, therefore, we must strive for imaginative approaches 
in skills instruction. And in every case, the pupil must see his 
need for the skill and his progress toward acquiring it. 





The 1955 convention of the National Council of Teachers of English 
will be held November 24-26 at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 





A very successful Summer Workshop was conducted by the Council at 
Cornell University, June 11-15, with 47 attendants from nine States. Con- 
gratulations to the organizers, Dr. Sarah I. Roody, Miss Veronica Brophy, 
Mrs. Milacent Ocvirk. Look for announcements of the 1956 Workshop. 
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WHO ARE OUR FORGOTTEN IN-BETWEENS ? 
William D. Sheldon* 


Our forgotten in-between students in our high schools are 
really the vast majority of the school population. They are lost 
or forgotten because our curriculum has been geared to meet 
the needs of college-bound students. 

According to national statistics a little more than twenty 
per cent of our high school population move on to institutions 
of higher academic learning. The rest either attend short-term 
technical, business or other sorts of trade-oriented schools, or 
leave for marriage, industry or the armed forces. 


It is true of course that 20 per cent is too low a figure to use 
when considering the graduates of some of our high schools. In 
a number of communities 40-60 per cent of the graduates at- 
tend academic institutions beyond high school. However, some 
place between the ninth and twelfth grade some 50 per cent of 
the potential graduates drop out, their education terminated by 
factors which need to be studied. Some of these factors result 
from a curriculum which is not designed to meet the boys and 
girls half way, in terms of interest or adequacy. 


Interestingly enough, according to one study, forgotten stu- 
dents range in I.Q. from 60 to 144. Of course the curve is skewed 
towards the low end of the scale but many of our forgotten 
students are as intelligent as the population in the upper half 
of our college classes. 

Studies by the staff of Syracuse University reveal that the 
range of reading ability of the forgotten students ranges from 
very poor to average. These forgotten students are usually found 
wanting in both their reading and study skills and their interest 
in reading. 

Special attention must be paid to our forgotten students. 
They need help in reading, a re-orientation to their future, and 
an academic program more nearly geared to their interests and 
ability. 





Dr. George W. Norvell, retiring New York State Supervisor of English, 
was honored at the 1955 Conference in a special resolution, and given life 
membership in the Council. 





“What are the Characteristics of the Gifted Student?” by William D. 
Sheldon (The English Record, Fall, 1954) is reprinted in the Autumn, 1955, 
issue of the British publication, The Use of English. 





The November Teen-age Book Club classic for junior high readers is 
Jack London’s White Fang; for senior high: Tale of Two Cities. Thirty- 
five cents. Teen-age Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


*Director, Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE TERMINAL STUDENT 
IN SENIOR ENGLISH 


Eleanor Vogelgsang* 


I do not believe that the terminal English student should 
have a “watered-down” course in senior English, nor do I feel 
that we should consider his senior English an end to learning. 
True, the college-bound student has an immediate motivation 
to use his high-school English as an introduction to a richer, 
more complex curriculum. Therefore, the task of the English 
teacher is to make the student terminating his formal education 
realize that his high school English also is merely a beginning, 
that all his life he will use and develop communication skills, 
and also, we hope, enrich his life through reading and exchang- 
ing ideas with his friends. I admit that the terminal student is 
harder to teach, for he often cannot see the need for acquiring 
information or skills which will not be a direct help to him 
on the job, but this only makes the teacher’s task more chal- 
lenging. What a glow of satisfaction a teacher gets when an ex- 
student drops in to borrow a book he never could find time to 
read in high school or to get a copy of a reading list from one 
of his courses! 

Are the needs of the terminal student so different from 
those of the college-bound? I don’t think so. The terminal stu- 
dent will need and use the skills acquired in English every day 
and certainly he, too, will need the experience and wisdom of 
the great thinkers of the past to give him the serenity to face 
the complexities of the present. 


We should not treat our terminal students as second-class 
high school citizens. As a former superintendent of mine used to 
say, “We may need to broow money from one of them someday.” 

In Endicott, we feel that we are meeting the needs of the 
terminal student rather well. Our counselors tell us that our 
students are happy with the freedom of choice offered by the 
senior English program. They express this satisfaction by taking 
as many English courses as their programs permit. For example, 
our senior class this year has 379 members. Of these, besides the 
one unit of English required of all seniors, 43 boys and 40 girls 
are taking one extra English course; 18 boys and 11 girls are 
taking two extra courses, five boys and three girls are taking 
three extra courses, one boy is taking four; one, five, and, believe 
it or not, two boys are taking six extra courses. This gives only 
a partial picture, for many junior students take courses in senior 
English. Most of the extra courses are taken by the terminal 
students, for the College Entrance program is so demanding 





*Union-Endicott High School. 
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that there is little room for extras. At Endicott, we offer nine 
courses in senior English. Two of these, Pre-College English and 
General English are one-unit courses. The others are one-half 
unit. Pre-College English is just what its name suggests—a 
training program for the college-bound student. All our students 
intending to enter college (last year above 37 per cent of our 
seniors) and a few other students take this course. 

General English is a very flexible course. Its material is 
chosen to meet the needs, interests, and abilities of the students 
and so varies from class to class. However, a thorough review of 
grammatical constructions and fundamental writing techniques 
are always stressed. There is considerable reading from news- 
papers, periodicals, and contemporary writing. If necessary, 
improvement in reading speed and comprehension is taught. 

American Literature stresses wide reading from the works 
of early and present-day American writers. 


World Literature stresses study of the great literature of 
the world exclusive of America. Naturally, the greatest stress 
is placed on English literature, but Greek, Roman, Scandina- 
vian, Russian, German, French, Italian, and Oriental literatures 
are also studied. 

General Business English is planned particularly for the busi- 
ness course student. It stresses a review of the grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, and vocabulary applicable to business. Special 
emphasis is placed on all types of business letters, telegrams, 
memoranda, and reports, Field trips are taken to nearby busi- 
ness offices. 

Journalism deals with the evaluation of the newspaper and 
the technique of writing and publishing the news. Practical ap- 
plication of these principles is offered in the publishing of a 
mimeographed school paper and writing for the high school 
page of the Sunday Binghamton Press. 


In the speech field, we offer these courses: Public Speaking, 
Drama, and Debate. All three are very popular and deservedly 
so. They give the student valuable training in different phases 
of oral expression, a field somewhat neglected in other English 
courses. 


Do you remember Ogden Nash’s poem about the auk? 


Consider the auk 

Becoming extinct because he forgot how to fly and could 
only walk. 

Consider man, who may well become extinct 

Because he forgot how to walk and learned how to fly 
before he thinked. 


Whether we are preparing our seniors for college, factory, 
or housework, we hope we are teaching them to think. Perhaps 
through education man can avoid the fate of the auk after all. 
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THE ACTION RESEARCH PROJECT OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SPELLING STUDY 


Rosemary E. Wagner* 


Experimentation in spelling began as an integral part of 
two projects in language arts. The first was a project in Grades 
1 and 2, carried on in a single district from 1946 to 1948. The 
second was a project in Grades 1-6, carried on in two districts 
from 1948 to 1951. 

In this latter project attention was focused on the teaching 
of spelling in an integrated program of language arts. The study 
concerned itself with such problems as: 

Developing a basic word list that would: use the find- 
ings of recent research and meet the writing needs of 
New York City children. 

Developing instructional material for children that 
would relate spelling closely to written expression and 
provide pupils at all levels of instruction with appro- 
priate material, so arranged as to make provision for 
the mental health of the pupils involved. 

Improving the program of instruction in spelling to 
provide for individual differences and wide ability 
ranges and to take into consideration the role of teach- 
ers and supervisors in developing curriculum and 
adapting it to local needs. 

As a result of these initial studies, it was concluded that 
improvement in spelling could be made by applying the recent 
findings of research regarding the selection of words, by provid- 
ing children with alphabetized word lists and by more effective 
methods of teaching. 


City-Wide Experimentation 1951-1953 


A need was felt to extend the field research to determine 
children’s spelling needs, to organize instruction around these 
needs, and to relate instruction in spelling to language arts and 
other curriculum areas. Since there was widespread interest in 
the teaching of spelling, it was decided to extend experimenta- 
tion to include the eight schools then in the study, one additional 
school in each district (23) and several other individual schools. 

The field research was directed toward these goals: 

Evaluating the experimental words lists, using the 
communication needs of New York City children as the 
criteria for evaluation. 

Making necessary revisions in the content and format 
of the lists. 


*Language Arts Coordinator, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City. 
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Experimenting with techniques of teaching spelling 
and revising the instructional program as experimenta- 
tion proceeded. 


Experimentation was predicated on the following prin- 
ciples: 

Pupils must learn to spell correctly the words they 
need in order to express themselves clearly in writing. 
Parental expectancy, social acceptability, communica- 
tion needs, and business demands make this a basic 
assumption. 

Spelling instruction must take into consideration the 
words presented for study, methods used in teaching 
and studying words, and the degree to which instruc- 
tion is integrated with the total curriculum of the 
school and the life needs of the pupils. Studies of the 
causes of poor spelling indicate that failure to consider 
each of these elements is an identifiable source of spell- 
ing failure. 

Spelling instruction is most effective when it is given: 

(a) In relation to oral and written communication activities 
carried on by children in their daily activities. 

(b) In the sequence in which language power develops natu- 
rally and most effectively; e. g., listening to words, speak- 
ing words, reading words, then writing words. 

(c) In relation to other aspects of language arts so that methods 
used in teaching one aspect do not interfere with those used 
in teaching another. 

(d) With regard for the child’s pattern of growth in language 
and his readiness to progress to higher levels of attainment. 


The methods of operation during the two-year experimental 
period included: 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 

General conferences held at the Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
search to formulate plans, discuss problems, share experiences, 
and evaluate materials and methods. 

All-day work shops for teachers from the experimental 
schools. The teachers presented the viewpoints of fellow- 
teachers on their respective grades and each, upon return to 
school, shared the conference experience with the supervisor and 
staff. 

School conferences held at the individual school to interpret 
the program and to adapt it to local needs and conditions. 


INSTITUTES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Institutes on a district-wide basis. Supervisors from all 
schools within the demonstrating districts and from experi- 
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mental schools outside the district observed lessons, studied 
bulletin boards and exhibits, and participated in discussion pe- 
riods following the observations. 

Demonstration lessons given by teachers in experimental 
schools for other members of their own school staffs. 


EXHIBITS AND OBSERVATIONS 


Exhibits to explain the methods and materials of instruc- 
tion; visits to classrooms to see the program in action and to 
talk to teachers and pupils about the program. 


MATERIALS PREPARED AND DISTRIBUTED 
The Bureau of Curriculum Research prepared and distrib- 
uted material to each experimental school in order to provide 
continuous guidance and a channel for sharing the ideas and 
experiences of any one school with all. These materials in- 
cluded : 
PRINTED MATERIALS 
A Manual to Guide Experimentation with Spelling 
Lists A, B and C (one for each supervisor and teach- 
er). 
Spelling Lists A, B and C (one of the appropriate 
list for each pupil participating). 


MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIALS 

A Summary of Characteristics of the Spelling Pro- 
gram. 

Problems Arising in the Implementation of the Spell- 
ing Program. 

A Program of Evaluation. 

Minutes of Meetings. 


PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 
The program of evaluation included the following evaluating 
techniques : 

Study and Analysis of Pupils’ Material. The spelling 
notebooks, writing folders and word summary records 
of pupils at all grade levels were studied. 

Study and Analysis of Teachers’ Records and Recom- 
mendations. The oral and written recommendations of 
teachers for changes in content and format of the 
teacher’s manual and the word lists were noted: 

Observation of Teaching Procedures and Pupils’ 
Work. A program of classroom visits and observations 
provided many opportunities for on-the-spot evaluation 
of methods and materials. 

A Testing Program. Two series of tests were given; 
one series in November 1951 and June 1952, one series 
in October 1952 and May 1958. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The experimental work in schools was concluded in June 
1953, with the participating schools in unanimous support of 
the following conclusions: 

(1) The spelling program is materially improved when pupils 
have in their hands an alphabetical listing of words which 
they are using in their writing. 

(2) The teaching of spelling is materially improved when teach- 
ers use an organized plan such as has been set forth in the 
Manual. 

(3) Greater facility in spelling has been a factor in the general 
improvement in the quality and quantity of children’s writ- 
ings. The provision of letter writing forms has resulted 
in economy of time and effort for teacher and pupil. 

The experimental group made two recommendations: 

(1) The experimental manual should be revised in accordance 
with the recommendation of teachers, supervisors and oth- 
ers in the project and made available to all teachers. 

(2) Spelling Word Lists A, B, and C should be revised and made 
available on requisition to interested schools. 

The recommendations of the experimental group were car- 
ried out and the program made an official part of the New York 
City spelling program. 





SPELLING IN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
James M. Lanz* 


In order to understand what was done with spelling in the 
New York State course for vocational high schools it is perhaps 
well to review a little of the background of our experiment, 
the embryonic stages of which were described in the spring 1953 
issue of the English Record. In a sense, the title, English for 
Vocational High Schools is a misnomer. Actually the course is 
an attempt to utilize the flexibility of the state syllabus in the 
preparation of a series of procedural units for teacher guidance 
in a comprehensive, interest-centered language arts program. 
The course was to be tried out in the vocational high schools. 
The issue of whether there is or should be such a thing as voca- 
tional English does not enter the picture, for there has been no 
lowering of standards, no weakening of content, and no com- 
promising with essentials. Perhaps the most significant phases 
of the course consist in the recognition of the high school’s re- 
sponsibility to teach varied reading skills and in the increased 
emphasis upon oral activities. However, we have tried to intro- 


*Supervisor of English, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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duce at least an element of renewed vigor in the attack on other 
areas, too. Among these is spelling. 


Spelling has shared with reading skills the disdain of many 
high school teachers of English. Some find it a little annoying 
to have youngsters in their classes who can’t spell. They are 
tempted to shrug their shoulders and remark that the elemen- 
tary people have fallen down on the job. It’s really too bad, but 
they haven’t the time to teach spelling. This general attitude 
manifests itself in many ways. In some classes all spelling in- 
struction is incidental, or even accidental. Perhaps it is con- 
fined to the encirclement of errors on compositions. Obviously 
the poor speller in high school is not likely to improve under such 
haphazard methods. A glance at most terminal tests given in 
high schools shows the relative unimportance with which spell- 
ing is regarded. Five, or possibly ten per cent is the maximum 
allotment. Compositions, correct in other respects, usually lose 
little for misspellings. That old refrain, heard so often in the 
content subjects, “Does spelling count?’ even finds its way into 
many English activities. 


It was this realization, coupled with the eternal moans from 
the business world, which led our committee to attempt a direct 
and orderly approach to spelling instruction as part of the cur- 
riculum on all levels. Wishing to be secure in the basis for this 
approach, we took a look at the available research on the subject 
and formulated these fundamental principles for the develop- 
ment of our procedures: 


1. While incidental learning acts as a great asset in spell- 
ing instruction, it is a supplement to, and not a substi- 
tute for, direct teaching. 

2. An effective high school program in spelling should 
include positive practice in such skills as proofreading, 
dictionary use, important spelling rules, and phonetic 
principles. 

3. The spelling needs of high school pupils are very nearly 
the same as those of adults. 


4. While the main objectives of spelling instruction is to 
enable pupils to spell the words they will need to write 
in the life outside of school, they should be given all 
the assistance possible in the spelling they are using 
in school. 

5. Words chosen for instruction should not be based on 
frequency alone, but also on their importance in possi- 
ble life situations. 


6. In the interests of time economy, it probably makes 
sense to confine high school instruction in spelling to 
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those words which are likely to be misspelled if they are 
not taught. 

7. Limited lists, if they are carefully chosen and admin- 
istered, are probably more effective in high school in- 
struction than long and complicated lists. 


8. Improvement in selection of the words pupils use to ex- 
press themselves, though more directly related to vocab- 
ulary instruction, is a proper part of spelling instruc- 
tion. 


9. Poor spelling is frequently traceable to poor study 
habits. 


10. Poor spelling is frequently traceable to improper atti- 
tudes toward the skill. 


With these principles in mind, we set about the business of 
formulating a positive approach to spelling improvement. The 
use of the dictionary and other related study skills are taught as 
separate parts of the course. By devoting considerable space in 
the main course outline and in the procedures suggested in each 
of the four levels of instruction, it was the aim of the committee 
to draw the attention of all teachers in the program to the im- 
portance of spelling as a separate and distinct target in all the 
years of the language arts curriculum. We faced up to two atti- 
tudes on the part of students which I am sure all teachers have 
met at one time or another. One of these is the “I-never-could- 
spell’ attitude; the other is the “What’s-the-differene?” attitude. 
It would seem obvious that any instruction given while these 
sentiments are in power is wasted. 


To deal with the first of these, the defeatist, we suggested 
a few carefully planned lessons to prove to the student that he 
could spell and that there is a definite method by which he could 
improve his spelling. For example, one method consisted in 
showing him how to focus his attention on the difficult word, 
how to pronounce it, how to use it in a sentence. Then it was 
broken down into syllables and letters. He was asked to spell the 
word mentally with his eyes closed. Next, he would write the 
word carefully and correctly, concentrating on each letter. Fi- 
nally he would write the word three or more times. This process 
may appear simple and time consuming, but it serves to break 
through the wall of defeatism. 


What about the other attitude—the one which holds spelling 
as unimportant? Pupils who believe this must be shocked into 
the realization that spelling “‘counts.” 


One of the devices suggested here calls for the use of a 
series of occupational and social situations in which poor spell- 
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ing operates as a handicap. The following key statements can 
serve as the nucleus for a class discussion, dramatization, or 
theme: 


“Do it? He can’t even spell it.” 


“Too bad you can’t spell. We could have sent you to Officer 
Candidate School.” 


“He went to High School. He should know better than spell 
this way.” 


The relationship between poor penmanship and poor spell- 
ing provides another basis for procedures. Pupils not only some- 
times disguise a spelling weakness by scribbling letters together, 
but also accentuate this weakness by refusing to give mental 
attention to the problem. The scribbled m which can pass for a 
double m removes the necessity of being concerned about which 
is correct. Similar errors which are traceable to carelessness with 
the pen are: ei-ie; ui-iu; the r and y which are indistinguishable ; 
poorly formed terminating letters. 


Spelling difficulties which are traceable to faulty pronounci- 
ation are numerous. I recall a young man in one of my classes 
whose composition was sprinkled with the expression predner. I 
puzzled over it for a while and then asked him to explain. It de- 
veloped that this was his rendering of the words, “pretty near.” 
On another occasion, I remember almost an entire class staring 
incredulously at the spelling of the word, “probably.”” When their 
attention was focused on the word, they were shocked not only 
to find out its spelling, but also its pronunciation. Other words 
of this type are: chocolate, catholic, factory, diamond, labora- 
tory, Niagara, because, creek, recognize, fortune, athletics, bat- 
tery, champion, film, chimney, wash, height, partner, cemetery, 
overalls. 


Do we teach spelling rules? Yes, in moderation. Actually, 
there are five rules which the committee felt deserved intensive 
treatment. They are: (1) the rule for dropping the silent e; (2) 
the changing of y to 7; (3) the doubling of final consonants; 
(4) the fact that u always follows q; (5) the use of the apostro- 
phe in possessives and contractions. One of the methods of treat- 
ing these rules which seems appropriate to a high school class 
consists in appointing a series of committees each to study and 
prepare an explanation of a different rule. The committees are 
instructed to consult grammar and spelling books to determine 
the nature of the difficulty involved in each rule. Some of the 
members prepare cards and charts for display. Others prepare 
lists of words involving the difficulty. One prepares an oral ex- 
planation of the rule for the class. Others prepare a test and 
administer it to the class. The entire committee rates the test. 
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Since much spelling difficulty is connected with the use of 
affixes, our course strongly advocates considerable drill in this 
type of word building. After formal instruction has been given 
in the more common prefixes and suffixes, one of the devices sug- 
gests a little game in which the class engages in a kind of race 
to see who can make the most correct changes in some root 
word by adding prefixes and suffixes. For example, if the word 
believe is placed on the board, the class may put together such 
lists as believing, believes, believable, unbelievable. 


The course suggests a variety of procedures in the hope that 
each teacher will experiment to find the magic combination 
which will make spelling instruction effective for his class. We 
recommend the use of the notebook for the pupils’ own cumula- 
tive speller and test papers, the use of mnemonics where they 
will help the pupils over the hard spots; the use of the opaque 
projector to train the class in the art of proofreading; the use 
of frequent tests for diagnosis and review; the use of special 
lists of homonyms and homographs. 


You will note that our principal concern throughout the 
course is that both teacher and pupil recognize spelling as an 
important phase of instruction. The emphasis is not upon any 
particular word or groups of words. To meet common basic es- 
sentials we recommend the use of standardized lists such as the 
famous spelling demons, or those of Ernest Horn in his Spell- 
ing You Need, or those of John Lester in his Spelling Review, 
or Gilmartin’s Business Speller. The rest of the words which 
become a part of the spelling program come (1) from pupils’ 
errors on themes; (2) special lists provided by shops and other 
classes; (3) specially prepared lists of significant names in the 
news, local street names, well known business firms (especially 
those related to the appropriate trades), great historical names 
and common geographic designations. 


We feel that the effect of this direct approach to spelling 
instruction has been salutary for both pupils and teachers. We 
have only a partial evaluation as a result of a questionnaire 
which was distributed among 26 teachers of English 1 (only the 
first year of the new course had been tried at that time) in the 
Buffalo vocational high schools during the year 1952-53. Almost 
all teachers reported an improvement in spelling according to 
their various methods of measurement. Since then, informal re- 
ports have reached us telling of satisfactory gains in spelling. 
Our plans for the future are still under discussion. It is quite 
probable that a similar approach, with appropriate modifications, 
will be tried in our academic high schools. There are a!so plans 
for devising better measuring instruments and perhaps some 
uniform lists of minimum essentials. 
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LET’s IMPROVE SPELLING 
Hilan B. Gedney* 


“Why can’t boys and girls spell today?”, is a question one 
hears and reads all too often in recent years from critics of the 
schools. Educators know, as many tests have shown, that this 
criticism is for the most part unjustified and ill founded. Such 
criticism has caused teachers to re-examine the problem. 

Can spelling be improved? The answer in my opinion, is a 
definite “Yes,” and the next question is “How?” 

There should be a specific and up-to-date word list used in 
spelling in grades 2-9. It is important that such a common or core 
list of words should be extended to grade 9 since children in the 
elementary schools have not had time to master a desirable num- 
ber of words which will be used frequently in their writing. It 
should also be pointed out that the elementary school of today 
goes only through grade 6. Skills in learning to spell have 
not been fully developed at this level and need to be continued 
on into early secondary education. 

The daily vocabulary of both children and adults has 
changed considerably in recent years with the addition of new 
words, new meanings of words and technical words heretofore 
seldom used. Such a basic word list should, therefore, represent 
the speaking, and more important, the writing vocabulary of 
children at each age and grade level. It must be a list that rep- 
resents the best and latest in research. 

There must be included in grades 7, 8, 9 a specific list of 
technical words which are used frequently in the various subject 
fields such as science, mathematics and social studies. Many of 
the most common of these will, of course, be found in the lists 
for grades 2-6, but these are not adequate for the higher grades. 
The spelling of technical words contained in this list should be 
taught by the teachers of such subject area fields. 

There should also be included at the secondary level a review 
list of troublesome words that occur again and again in writing. 
This list ought to include words commonly referred to as Demons 
taken from some recognized list such as Fitzgerald’s 222 Spelling 
Demons.! Reviewing such words is imperative, since most of 
them will be used in all kinds of writing not only at the second- 
ary level but throughout adult life. 

The determination and selection of such a basic word list 
is not enough. There must be planning, specific planning for both 
the teaching and the learning of these words. Such planning will 
provide for many if not all of the following: 

*Director of Elementary Education, Peekskill. 


1. James A. Fitzgerald, Learning to Spell, University of the State of New York Bulletin, 
1949. 
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1. Establish a weekly routine for spelling, with varied 
procedures and techniques to meet individual needs of 
students. 


2. Help children develop an efficient method for studying 
words. 


Use test-study method teaching. 

4. Help students develop a critical attitude toward the use 
of words and the correct spelling of words in their daily 
writings. 

5. Have a planned and periodic testing program. 

6. Have each student keep his own individual review list 

of troublesome words. 


This planning cannot be wholly effective unless all teachers 
assume responsibility for the spelling program. Spelling cannot 
be segregated or taught in isolation. All teachers must become 
teachers just as all teachers must be teachers of reading. Teach- 
ers must help to develop in each student a feeling of pride and 
responsibility for spelling correctly at all times. 

Although correlation has been implied as a means of im- 
proving spelling, it should be mentioned more specifically. Cer- 
tainly the basic word list should be spelled correctly whenever 
and wherever these words are used. It is important in an area 
such as language usage that emphasis on correct spelling be 
placed on words such as, too—to, meet—meat, there—their, and 
then-than. This same emphasis needs to be placed on singulars 
and plurals as well as use of the dictionary in learning to spell 
words. Such correlation will motivate a student to learn and to 
use new words correctly, thereby adding to his vocabulary. 

Good spelling is directly affected by the correctness of hand- 
writing. Careless and illegible writing makes for added errors 
in spelling. It is therefore important that constant emphasis be 
placed at all times by everybody on neat, legible handwriting if 
this kind of spelling error is to be held to a minimum. Here, 
again, correlation can be very positive and highly beneficial in 
the improvement of both spelling and writing. 

Finally, there must be standards in spelling at all grade 
levels, including secondary education. These standards should 
be high yet attainable by students. There must be an awareness 
and common understanding by students and teachers of these 
standards if planning, learning and teaching are to be effective. 

Yes, good spelling is important. It can be useful to students 
in becoming proficient in writing well, and it can help to insure 
success as they progress through school. Improving the spelling 
program, therefore, provides for a more effective program. It 
makes spelling more meaningful, more purposeful and thereby 
more personal to each student. 
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THE USES OF STRUCTURE AND THE STRUCTURE OF USAGE 
Donald J. Lloyd* 


One of the great ideas of our time, it seems to me, is the 
concept of structure, the vision of vast and apparently inchoate 
systems being reducible, in the ultimate, to units functioning 
with other units in arrangements, making up levels of organiza- 
tion which themselves are units in larger patterns. This concept, 
faithfully pursued, has fractured the infrangible atom and con- 
tained the expanding universe. It has also broken the sound- 
barriers of language and penetrated the mysteries of human 
speech. In every instance of its application, however fruitful, it 
has racked the presuppositions of mankind and forced a painful 
readjustment of thought. Matters once seen clearly fall into 
confusion; practitioners flounder aimlessly between systems, 
trying to apply new knowledge to ends which have themselves 

As an English teacher who came to a simple decision some 
years ago that the rigorous methodology of linguistic scientists 
is valid, coherent, and fruitful, I have tried to understand the 
been negated. 
science in its relations, particularly in its relations to the teach- 
ing of English. We have lived through two eras—one in which 
linguistics seemed simply irrelevant, and one in which its effect 
was destructive. Linguistic critics, without seriously questioning 
correct writing as the object of English teaching, attacked the 
good of grammar and the unity of usage. I think we are now in 
a third era, in which linguistics offers more than a method and 
a base for criticism; it now offers a body of knowledge which 
can be put to use in the classroom. 

Grammar and usage have traditionally been important ele- 
ments in the teaching of English. Faith in grammar has become 
somewhat weakened, but our times have seen the concentration 
on usage develop almost into a new article of belief. Arthur G. 
Kennedy says in his English Usage, “Whatever uniformity and 
degree of perfection our language now possesses is in large 
measure the result of the constant and agelong effort of the cul- 
tural aristocracy to keep the English language on a high level of 
usage. ... A mere policy of laissez faire,” he adds, “would al- 
most certainly result in the degeneration of this great cultural 
medium to the level of an illiterate jargon, such as pidgin Eng- 
lish .. .” Much knowledge about language has come to us since 
those lines were written, but their spirit lives on in recent let- 
ters and articles by such writers as Robert Withington, Morton 


*Associate Professor of English, Wayne University. 


In a separate communication Professor Lloyd says, “I yield no ground to the traditionalists 
in regard to the ultimate aim of teaching: it is a command of standard written English, 
effectively managed.” The Editor will welcome comments from our readers as to whether, 
in their opinion, this is where Professor Lloyd’s doctrine actually points. 
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Bloomfield, and Louis Salomon. To Salomon the English teacher 
is a grammatical policeman who tells us what we can do and 
what we can’t do—a traffic cop of language. 


The grammar of the English class has been the grammar of 
printed English, sketchily treated, and the usage has been the 
usage of writers present and past. The student has been expected 
not merely to learn to read and write, but to conform his speech 
to the model of standard writers. To the linguistically oriented 
English teacher, this seems like asking Narcissus to remodel his 
features according to the image he sees in the rippling pool—a 
possibility in myth, but not in real life. For grammar this teach- 
er wishes to substitute a structural description of the language, 
and for the punitive enforcement of the usage of writers, an 
understanding of the speech and writing habits of living men 
and women. He has to face, then, two problems—the uses of 
structure, and the structure of usage. 


Among the multitude of matters taken up in English classes 
—so multitudinous, in fact, that we may echo the dean who asked 
why we keep on the other faculties in the university, if we are 
going to handle everything in the freshman course in composi- 
tion or communication. I am convinced that a structural display 
of the language has its place, and not in college only, but through 
the primary and secondary grades. Speech is central to human 
communication, and I can think of no more truly humane study 
than the exploration of its intricate architectonic, in broad and 
simple terms at first, and in progressively more discriminating 
sophistication as schooling proceeds. Writing is in no sense a 
primary system of symbols, and its derivative, printing, is even 
less so. Both writing and printing are mnemonic in their effect, 
reminding each native speaker of the infinitely more complex, 
more highly ordered, more ample, more spontaneous, and more 
intuitive signalling system he has learned to speak and hear. 
We have an obligation to expose for each youngster in the 
schools the methodical ordering of segmental phonemes, pitches, 
stresses, and junctures that are the building-blocks of human 
interaction. 


We must, however, abandon the notion of using structure as 
a mere replacement for traditional grammar, to be employed in 
the same way for the same purpose. We must concede the “cor- 
rectness” of the casual and spontaneous utterance, so long as it 
is a meaningful signal responded to by those who hear it. We 
must abandon all pretense of teaching the English language to 
youngsters whose integration into the give-and-take of common 
talk demonstrates their command of it. We must accept without 
quibbling the validity of the speech patterns they naturally speak, 
setting ourselves the task of developing in them a cultivated 
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consciousness of what they do. For it has become obvious that a 
child’s ear, responding to subtleties that have evaded analysis, 
is a better grammarian than the trained analyst. 


Our model for procedure is the pattern-practice of the for- 
eign language class, where utterances, varied internally by ac- 
ceptable substitutions, are drilled by mouth to the level of 
automatism. We need not talk much about these patterns, but 
simply display them, limiting ourselves to those structures of 
speech which are employed in writing, but without invidious 
comment on that vast range of human expressions for which we 
have no standardized written or printed equivalents. Our object 
is to lift this selection of speech-patterns from unself-conscious 
spontaneity of production to the level of consciousness, so that 
they can be felt and understood as a storehouse of structural de- 
vices. Then by repetition and drill we may drive them down below 
consciousness again, available for automatic production and 
instantaneous recognition. 


Primitive schoolboy writing does not represent ignorance of 
one’s native language, but inability to transfer speech-patterns 
to the page of written symbolism that bears at best only a hop- 
skip-and-jump relation to them. The road to a style of one’s own, 
apt and adequate to his needs, is by way first of a thorough and 
disciplined understanding of the primary system—speech—one 
of immanent order, and then of the secondary, comparatively 
disordered system—writing—in its relation to speech. Primitive 
reading represents a failure to grasp the mnemonic nature of 
writing and print, an inability to grasp the unit functions of 
words and word-groups. A good reading eye is not a young, alert, 
20-20, sharply focused instrument of sight: it is an old, sophisti- 
cated, worldly, slightly blurred rounder of an eye, used to fa- 
miliar words in familiar groupings, too lazy to bother with any 
but general outlines—unless some unfamiliarity of contour 
catches the attention. Some youngsters develop this eye nat- 
urally, long before their vocabularies are, taken item by item, 
very extensive—as early as eight or nine. Most have to be taught. 
Early drill with the pitch, stress, and juncture patterns of com- 
mon talk, and plenty of extensive, lightly guided reading, would 
bring many youthful eyes to the degree of sophistication neces- 
sary for efficient reading. I have not beat the bushes for all the 
works in print, but I have yet to find a textbook which treats 
spelling in relation to the phonemes of English, or reading in 
relation to the structural organization of our speech. 


So much for the uses of structure. That other much-vexed 
matter, usage (as traditionally approached), is a list of separate 
items beyond any man’s control. But the ground of usage is in 
fact not that portion of written and printed English devoted to 
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expository essays. The ground of usage is different for each 
person; for each the one fixed point of reference is not a com- 
pendious body of national, reputable, and current expressions, 
but the personal and social relations of his upbringing. So long 
as he is secure and integrated within his own speech-community, 
he has no problem of usage; his problems begin when he crosses 
the boundary of that community and mingles with the members 
of others. Now the multitude of men in the workaday world are 
not contemptible, and their speech ought not to be equated, as 
Morton Bloomfield equates it, with the ignorant, the thoughtless, 
the obscene. It may be news to him that they respond with equal 
disdain, with flat rejection of his judgments in general and 
in detail. 


The mother of usage is the company we keep, and we keep 
the company we do becaue we like it. Usage further is a matter 
of habit; we speak the way we do because the speech springs 
lightly to the tongue. The teacher must approach with courtesy 
the usage of his students; each is in a sense a delegate from his 
own speech-community, whose emotions are interwoven with its 
ways. Much adjustment to different speechways goes on all the 
time in our lives, but rarely in an atmosphere of strain. We imi- 
tate what we admire and what strikes our fancy. The college 
student, adjusting over a term of four years to his fellows in the 
college community, wishing to belong, to be accepted, to dis- 
appear in the group, adjusts also to the accepted norms of the 
English they speak. But he does not necessarily abandon any- 
thing, and in moments of relaxation or of tension, falls back 
into the familiar language of his youth. All the thunders of the 
faculty have nowhere near the same force on his writing. 


Here again we can borrow from the foreign-language class 
to help him. Teaching a student French we do not attempt to 
dislodge his English, but to supplement it; we simply add to 
what he knows a store of alternate locutions that will permit 
him to move in the society of the French. Explaining French 
expressions in terms of what he now says in English, factually 
and without bias, we find the points of contrast and develop 
them. And we give him guided practice in hearing, reading, 
speaking, and writing the locutions we expect him to learn. 


The English-speaking world is a multitude of speech- 
communities, some defined geographically, some socially, and 
some in terms of occupation, age, sex, and common interests. 
Much is common to all of them; otherwise we could not under- 
stand each other. What is not common is systematically different. 
Phonology, morphology, syntax, and choice of vocabulary differ 
together. More than courtesy demands that the teacher bend a 
keen and sympathetic ear to his students’ speech; simple peda- 
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gogical efficiency lays the responsibility on him. He has to find 
the points of contrast, present the alternatives in an atmosphere 
that makes them seem attractive, and set up circumstances that 
encourage their use. Every time he dwells in an invidious way on 
the locution he wishes to provide an alternative for, he provokes 
the demon that frustrates him. 


We cannot package the language and its writing for our 
students and hand it to them in a bundle, because we cannot 
predict what their needs and the courses of their lives will be. 
Nor can we be that well and broadly versed in the language. We 
can acquaint them, however, with the social basis of usage, treat- 
ing it not as a department of manners but as a facet of the 
separation of men and their clotting into groups. Just as we 
now acquaint them with the communal life of a village in Paki- 
stan or France, teaching them to respect ways other than their 
own, we can teach them to observe with humane understanding 
the speech practices of other Americans, and to respect them. 
For it is a fact that Americans differ from one another in their 
speechways, as they differ in their modes of life and in their 
occupations. As for acceptable written usage, it is tied more 
closely to our divergent speechways than we have been led to 
think, to the force of personality and the accidents of prestige. 
There is room in the English class for a factual presentation of 
usage in general, so that the students can observe it for them- 
selves, and choose to change or not as they will. But I think 
that we are under no obligation to impose conformity to any 
norm, even if we think we can find one. 


Every act of speech or writing is a creative act rising out 
of some felt need for expression. Dictionaries, grammars, and 
linguistic descriptions are historical compendia gathered with 
loose and fallible nets. They are not much good for prediction. 
Like the barometer and thermometer, which don’t affect the 
weather, they don’t affect the language. I know that it is often 
held that they do, but studies seem to put the sources of linguistic 
influence elsewhere. These works have a proper limited use. 
But if our aim is to create literate people, people who read 
and write as a matter of habit and choice, we need to focus our 
effort, not on the history of the acts that literate people perform, 
but on the practice of those acts. Structure will serve us by 
exposing the resources that we call on and enforcing their pat- 
terns in our minds, so that we consciously read and actively 
write according to those patterns. Usage in detail is better left 
alone. 


The original studies of usage—those of Leonard, Marck- 
wardt and Walcott, and Fries—and the teaching theories based 
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on them, such as Pooley’s in Teaching English Usage, did not 
question correctness of usage as an aim of teaching. They did 
question the accuracy of current statements and they sought a 
more reliable description. From them the notion of “levels” of 
usage began to emerge—not abandoning correctness, but seeking 


it in a more complicated way. Perrin’s thorough blurring of 
speech and writing practices offers three categories of usage: 
formal, informal, and vulgate. But as Kenyon points out, all 
men of all classes, including the vulgar commonality, adjust their 
language to the social situation they find themselves in. Those 
who are subject to power take their key from those who apply 
power, and express themselves formally or informally as they 
respond to cues from above. Formal English is not a segment 
of the language, but the self-conscious expression of persons 
who are ill-at-ease and a means also of keeping people at a dis- 
tance while we do our business with them. (Ours is an age 
when brass-hatted generals decree a formal informality without 
altering the status relationship they cherish: The order of the 
day is no ties and everybody will use first names.) The result 
of the attempt to apply the doctrine of usage has been a watchful 
Emily Postism applied to weekly themes with a red pencil, with 
the real purpose of writing—making oneself understood— 
squeezed out of court. We need to attend more to what our stu- 
dents have to say and less to how we would like them to say it. 


The phonemic, morphemic, and syntactic arrangements of 
speech, meticulously observed and thoughtfully exposed, lead to 
command of their written equivalents in reading and writing. 
These are the uses of structure in the English class. The permis- 
sives and negations—usually unspoken themselves—of commu- 
nity groups select for each group a related set of phonological, 
morphological and lexical terms. Each person’s participation in 
one or more of these groups gives us some measure of his usage; 
his personal character and sensitivity to these things give us 
another. The sum is his style, properly his own, unique, different 
from the styles of other men and women, different, too, from 
each of its earlier stages of development. An understanding of 
the social structuring of usage will enhance his comprehension 
of what he reads and increase his pleasure in reading. It will 
help him control the implications of what he says and writes and 
increase his effectiveness. We can steal for it some of the class 
time now devoted to fragments lifted from psychology, history, 
the social sciences and the Great Books. Courteously, sympa- 
thetically, and professionally guided practice in reading and 
writing will fix these as habits laced with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. We can then deliver him proudly to society—to business, or 
to industry, or to the other faculties in the college—as a literate 
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